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FOREWORD 


This first major retrospective of the distinguished Washington artist, Alma W. Thomas, 
touches every phase of her development from 1954 to the present. It allows the visitor to 
experience her growing enchantment with color and her increasing mastery of color as 
the means for expressing in simple abstract patterns her vision of the natural world. Her 
feeling for flowers and trees, for sunlight and space, is translated into the intensities of her 
circles and bands and into the flickering vibrant light of her recent canvases. Alma 
Thomas’ is essentially a poetic vision, but a vision so unselfconscious, direct and spare that 
it has brought her work close to the main concerns of color abstraction in our time. 

This exhibition would not have been possible without the cooperation of a number of 
persons and institutions. First and foremost, our thanks are to the artist herself. Nina 
Osnos of the Corcoran’s curatorial staff prepared the catalog to which Mr. Jacob Kainen 
and Dr. David Driskell each contributed an illuminating text. We are grateful also to the 
lenders: Mr. and Mrs. Franz Bader, Mr. and Mrs. Jock Coomer, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Kainen, Mr. Maceo McCray, The Vincent Melzac Collection, Mr. and Mrs. George Ross, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Standoff, Miss John Maurice Thomas, Howard University Gallery of 
Art, and the National Collection of Fine Arts of the Smithsonian Institution. 


GENE BARO 

Director, The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


A PERSONAL RESPONSE 


The artist in all of us is that part of our being which holds the uncompromising desire to 
single out special things, ideas and events and make them into an articulate arrangement 
reflecting our own ways of seeing. But to do this takes a special sensibility of a sort that is 
uninhibited by emotion and fear of self-expression. This writer has observed closely the 
work of Alma Thomas over a period of more than 20 years, seeing the growth of her art 
from the arrangement of formal objects to the rearrangement of form and color to create 
concentric designs balanced by vertical and horizontal explorations in space. 

Alma Thomas has a special way of seeing the world in which she lives, and this is perhaps 
the endowment that is so much valued by her viewers. She conveys a feeling for beauty 
in a most remarkable way. Her canvases are always full of surprises, sometimes echoing the 
order of the landscape or of a well-planned flower garden. They may even suggest the 
coming of spring or the experience of flight beyond the earth’s ionosphere. 

But most important, she possesses the rare gift of being a natural colorist, one who can 
express a particular feeling for beauty, showing fragmented aspects of form in all of its 
splendor without allowing color to be reduced to decoration devoid of meaning. The 
formal spatial relations of her compositions reveal a pictorial awareness characterized by 
her keen observation of nature and of the technological changes that are evident in our 
lifetime. Consequently, her art reflects the light and joy of new forms that outvie the 
normal contours of time. The broken spaces so often a trademark of her work are derived 
from a calculated pattern. The eye is moved from static line to active harmonious geometric 
shape. In this sense, her work is akin to both Op and Neo-plastic art. 

Alma Thomas is always aware of the need to expand her painting beyond a colorist 
format even though color is mainly what her art is about. She observes closely the twisted 
pattern of the morning glory twining its way up the picket fence in her back yard. This 
experience is combined with her feeling for abstract form, and a new linear pattern is 
created. Much of what one finds to be abstract in her art is often related to a pleasant 
experience that she enjoys sharing with friends. These experiences have dictated a new 
direction in her recent work. She comments, ’'I have not time for talk about painting, 

I have only time for painting. I have to keep on looking for new ideas. That’s what art is 
all about. Look at the new things that are happening in the Dogwood Series! Isn’t it 
exciting?” And one can be certain that it is just as exciting as she said. Each new canvas 
bursts forth with new life that is thoroughly seasoned with her ageless love for form and 
content. This alone makes all that she does significantly pleasurable to experience. 


DAVID C. DRISKELL 
Chairman, Department of Art 
Fisk University 




INTRODUCTION 


In the one-woman show of Alma Thomas earlier this year at the Whitney Museum, which 
brought her to national attention, it was immediately evident that a big spirit was at work. 

It was not a simple spirit. The artist could be gay, but she could also summon up feelings 
of grandeur and limitless aspiration. The breadth of outlook was matched by the 
complexity of organization. 

Alma Thomas is far from the merely intuitive colorist some critics, in their enchantment 
with her bold attack, felicitous color and seeming spontaneity have been led to believe. No 
stigma can be attached to being intuitive in any art sense, of course, except for the fact that 
this approach doesn’t apply to Miss Thomas. The zestful laying on of colors, the lack of 
concern for neatness of execution and the fiery originality of color relationships are the 
result of artistic maturity which concentrates particularly on effectiveness of communication. 

Behind her free, nonchalant handling is twenty years of discipline, beginning with solid 
still-life painting for some years at American University with Ben (Joe) Summerford and 
for shorter periods with Robert F. Gates and Sarah Baker. For a semester around 1957 
when I did a brief stint at the University and when she was beginning her darkly lyrical 
abstract style, Alma Thomas worked with me, and we would discuss her work occasionally 
in the mid-1960’s. 

From the late 1950’s through the early 1960’s Miss Thomas continued her deep-toned 
abstractions, predominantly blue, ragged, heavily worked and exhaling a feeling of 
torment. By 1959 the abstractions had become simplified (the Blue Abstraction paintings, 
for example) and misty, moody dark blue shapes punctuated by touches of red-gold and 
ochre were set against spacious light backgrounds. Abstract Expressionism flourished in 
those days and while her work wasn’t strictly in that style—the shapes were too clearly 
defined—it conveyed something of the same sense of personal isolation. 

Around the mid-1950’s Miss Thomas began her decisive move into purer color formations. 
It was at that time, also, that she was particularly productive as a watercolorist, and it is 
likely that the necessity of freshness and spontaneity in the lighter medium, the slight 
forcing of color values it involved, and the inescapable presence of the white paper led 
her to adopt acrylics in place of oils and to commit herself more firmly to the path of 
brighter color and a higher key. But she needed a new subject to replace the anguished 
forms and dark range of colors she had previously used. Miss Thomas found the new 
subject by using her eyes and discovering elemental nature—the flowers in her garden and 
in the National Arboretum, the changing light of the seasons and the flux and variety of 
growing things. It might have been the other way around: the purity and glowing intensity 
of the flowers with their incredible range of colors may have supplied the initial 
motivation. In either case the revelation of the spiritual renewal to be found in living 
nature coincided with the artist’s decision to use color and design in a more disciplined 
way, and the Earth Series was born. 

The paintings in this series are a landmark in Washington painting. The systematic color 
structure, the mosaic formation of the images point in a fresh direction. Yet the outlook is 
rooted in the long history of art going back to Cyclopean walls. 

On the occasion of her retrospective at Howard University in 1966, I described Miss 
Thomas as "the Signac of current color painters.” Her short bars of color, assembled in 









stripes, walls and concentric circles with the white canvas background showing in chinks 
between the beginnings and endings of the strokes, had something in common, I thought, 
with Signac’s Divisionism, a style in which the French artist laid his oblong touches of 
color like bricks on a white background that asserted itself around the color touches and 
interacted with them. Referring to Seurat, Signac mentioned the principles he was later to 
reduce to Divisonism: . . the methodical separation of elements—light, shade, local 
color, and the interaction of color—as well as their proper balance and proportion." 

"The methodical separation of elements," together with Miss Thomas’ painterly impastos 
and her avoidance of masking tape and the stain technique set her well apart from 
common Washington tradition. Miss Thomas certainly drew some of her basic ideas from 
Noland and Davis, but she also studied the work of Dorazio, Capogrossi, Nay and the 
French tachists. 

In the course of changing her outlook Miss Thomas renewed her interest in color theory 
(she had investigated it extensively earlier), paying particular attention to the recently 
translated theories of the Bauhaus master Johannes Itten (who in turn was influenced by 
the greatly underrated Stuttgart painter Adolf Holzel). Color sequence and contrast was 
Itten’s main concern, as it was the older theorist’s ("four steps up, four steps down") and 
Miss Thomas has borne this precept in mind while modifying it with her own color 
principles based upon musical composition ("base against treble," etc.). 

As an example of straight color sequence, note Burst of Fall (1968), in which assemblages 
of curving verticals run the spectrum gamut from left to right—green, pale blue, deep blue, 
violet, cold red, warm red, orange and yellow. But, as in all Miss Thomas’ work, the color 
is less sharp than that of the color wheel; it is softer and less insistent without for a 
moment losing its luminosity. In other paintings sudden notes of contrasting colors break 
the spectrum sequences which, as I have indicated, Miss Thomas is at pains to mute and 
modify to avoid obvious color readings. 

While the Earth paintings can be enjoyed as pure color abstractions they also have 
reference to rows and circular banks of flowers. The richness and ambiguity of this 
concept, which involves nature as a subject but departs entirely from its forms, is reflected 
in the unusual character of the color. In these and subsequent works Miss Thomas does 
not use what I call "sensibility" color, that is, color tones derived from nature or from 
nuances of feeling, but rather "non-sensibility" color, in which tonalities are sacrificed to 
obtain brighter, tougher relationships that project a workman-like, extrovert attitude 
towards life. Leger, Stuart Davis and Ellsworth Kelly, for example, are "non-sensibility" 
colorists. In comparison, the bulk of the color painters, including practically all of the 
Washington group, are in the "sensibility” area. 

Yet Miss Thomas is not entirely a "non-sensibility" colorist; she verges on the borderline. 
Her work has the tonic impact characteristics of this kind of painter but her color is not 
insistently bright and devoid of nuance. As in her Earth Series, which is nature and pure 
abstraction at the same time, the artist’s color has a breath of "sensibility" to go along with 
the basic "non-sensibility." 

Miss Thomas found a new theme when the astronauts succeeded in landing on the moon. 

To her this was a momentous event in human history and well worth interpretation by a 
painter. Unlike many of us who blocked out this achievement, minimizing it as a 
distraction from the Vietnam war, she saw it for what it was, a new dimension in human 
experience and an open door to exploring our cosmography. In her own mind she was 









participating in a heroic venture, and the resulting paintings are no less heroic. Her Space 
Series began in 1969 and she has continued to paint under this heady inspiration. 

She had to find formal symbols through which space conquest could be approximated. Any 
reference to actual phenomena in nature, however oblique, was no longer suitable for such 
abstract conceptions. Yet a feeling of timeless immensity is suggested by one or two 
accents against an otherwise uneventful field of dappled color. In Snoopy Sees a Sunrise 
(1970) ("Snoopy” refers to the module craft) a circular form made up of vertical blue 
and green strokes, touched with red at one end, is invaded by curved bands of light 
yellows, oranges and reds. Another Snoopy piece of the same year, Earth Wrapped in 
Sunset, is also a circular form on a square canvas. Reds and oranges predominate, with one 
vertical yellow strip creating a vivid accent to the right. The Space paintings have larger 
fields of single colors than those of the Earth Series for an obvious reason—space is 
infinite. 

In her most recent works Miss Thomas has continued the use of a strong accent against 
an extended contrasting field. Starry Night and the Astronauts is a large canvas (most of 
the later paintings are large) covered entirely with vertical strokes of deep blue, subtly 
varied, with the exception of a small horizontal section in the upper right, which glows 
in mottled reds, oranges and yellows. But other paintings have no special accents. Mars 
Reflection is painted throughout with short vertical bars of red while a uniform pale blue 
shows through the crevices in optical flickers over the whole held, creating a compelling 
and somewhat baleful effect that can be associated with Mars. An tares, done entirely in a 
beautiful Pompeiian red, lets the white ground show through in steps that move up and 
down throughout. The titles are afterthoughts, of course, but given her preoccupation with 
galactic matters, the artist can always find subjects to match her images. 

In the later Space paintings Miss Thomas has been less overt in her use of color theory. 
Cumulus is composed of blurred strips of soft whites, pale blues, greens and reds against 
a more deeply toned background. And Gray Night is predominantly a slate gray through 
which whites glimmer like fireflies. 

One of the unusual characteristics of the recent paintings is the diversity of movements 
which reveal themselves after some study. Background notes sift through, first horizontal, 
then in steps, in diagonals, in diamond patterns and in circles. The vertical strokes of the 
brush are varied in length and their thickness differs from strip to strip. What at first 
seems a static composition gradually begins to shift in both the top and nether planes. The 
movements pick each other up, move into each other. 

Beyond any consideration of color theory or composition, Alma Thomas’ work shows a 
special quality that has always been in short supply—felicity combined with emotional 
and intellectual depth. Her paintings nourish the spirit. Art styles change endlessly, but 
in the long run this quality will remain the paramount test of an artist’s stature. 


JACOB KAINEN 


CHRONOLOGY 


SELECTED GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


Born in Columbus, Georgia in 1895. Studied at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., (first graduate 
of that art department), B.S. 1924; Columbia 
University, New York, M.A. 1934; American 
University, Washington, D.C., (studied with 
Summerford, Gates, and Kainen), 1950-60. Taught 
at Shaw Junior High School, Washington, D.C., 
1924-60. Toured European art centers under the 
auspices of Temple University, 1958. Retired from 
teaching and began painting full-time, I960. 


ONE-WOMAN EXHIBITIONS 

1958 College Art Traveling Service, Washington, 
D.C. 

Watkins Gallery, American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

1960 Dupont Theatre Gallery of Art, Washington, 

D.C. 

College Art Traveling Service, Washington, 
D.C. 

1961 Dupont Theatre Gallery of Art, Washington, 

D.C. 

1966 Howard University Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

1967 Margaret Dickey Gallery of Art, Washington, 

D.C. 

1968 Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1970 Franz Bader Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1971 Carl Van Vechten Gallery of Fine Arts, Fisk 

University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

1972 Whitney Museum of American Art, New 

York. 


1954 Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1955 "Tenth Annual Area Exhibition," Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 

D.C 

1956 Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

"Eleventh Annual Area Exhibition," Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

1957 Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1958 Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1959 Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

"Fourteenth Annual Area Exhibition," Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

1960 Dupont Theatre Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1961 "Washington Religious Art Exhibition," Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D.C. 

1968 "16 Washington Artists," Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Negro Artists in Washington," George Washington University Art 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

1969 "Twelve Afro-American Artists," Lee Nordness Galleries, New York. 
"The Washington Painters," Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida. 
"Contemporary American Black Artitsts," Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D.C. 

1970 "Afro-American Artists: New York and Boston," Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 

"Dimensions of Black," La Jolla Museum of Art, La Jolla, California. 
"Washington: Twenty Years," Baltimore Museum of Art, Maryland. 

1970- "Contemporary American Black Artists," Smithsonian Institution 
71 Traveling Exhibition Service, Washington, D.C. 

1971 The Art Barn (inaugural exhibition), Washington, D.C. 

"Contemporary Black Artists in America," Whitney Museum of 

American Art, New York. 

"Black American Artists/71," Illinois Bell Telephone, Chicago 
(traveled to the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Michigan). 
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CATALOG 


All paintings are acrylic on canvas except where otherwise indicated. 
Numbers 41 through 49 are works on paper. Dimensions are given in 
inches; height precedes width. Alma Thomas is represented in Washington, 
D.C. by the Franz Bader Gallery. 

1. Blue Jug and Still Life 1954 
oil on masonite 

24 x 32 

2. Still Life With Chrysanthemums 1954 
oil on masonite 

24 x 32 

Lent by Miss John Maurice Thomas 

3. In the Studio 1956 
oil on canvas 
30x40 

Lent by Mr. Maceo McCray 

4. Abstracted Still Life 1957 
oil on canvas 

28 x 38 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. George Ross 

5. Stormy Sea 1958 
oil on canvas 
48x42 

6. Resurrection 1966 
36 x 36 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Standoff 

7. Air View of Spring Nursery 1966 
48 x48 

8. Moonlight Displays White Flowers 1967 
27 x 391/2 

9. Wind , Sunshine and Flowers 1968 
71 x 51 

10. Breeze Rustling Through Fall Flowers 1968 
58x50 


11. Arboretum Azaleas Extravaganza 1968 
72x52 

12. Burst of Fall 1968 
48x24 

Lent anonymously 

13. A Joyful Scene of Spring 1968 
36x36 

14. Light Blue Nursery 1968 
50 x 48 

Lent by The National Collection of Fine Arts 

15. Pansies in Washington 1969 
50 x 48 

Lent by The Corcoran Gallery of Art 

16. Tiptoe Through the Tulips 1969 
50 x 48 

Lent by The Corcoran Gallery of Art 

17. Wind Sways With Flowers 1969 
36 x 36 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Jock Coomer 

18. Spring—Delightful Flowerbed 1969 
36 x 36 

19. Wind Dances in Flower Garden 1969 
36x36 

20. Wind Dancing With Spring Flowers 1969 
48x50 

Lent by The Vincent Melzac Collection 

21. Spring Displays a Rock Garden 1970 
24 x 36 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Franz Bader 




22. New Galaxy 1970 
54 x 54 

23. The Eclipse 1970 
62x50 

24. Splash Down—Apollo 13 1970 

72x52 

25. Blast Off 1970 
72x52 

26. Launching Pad 1970 
72x52 

27. Afocw Surface 1970 
34x39 

28. A Glance at a New Planet 1970 
42x38 

29. Snoopy Sees a Sunrise 1970 
48x48 

30. Snoopy, Early Sun Display on Earth 1970 
50x48 

31. Earth Sermon—Beauty, Love and Peace 1971 
72x52 

32. Cherry Blossom Symphony 1972 
69 x 54 

33. Arboretum Presents White Dogwood 1972 
68 x 55 

34. Antares 1972 
66 x 57 

35. Starry Night and the Astronauts 1972 

60 x 53 

36. Pond—Spring Awakening 1972 
68 x 55 

37. Gray Night Phenomenon 1972 

69x53 


38. Evening Glow 1972 
35x42 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Kainen 

39. Late Fall Leaves 1972 
35x53 

40. Red Sunset and Old Pond Concerto 1972 
68 x 53 

41. Phantasma I960 
watercolor 
22x30 

Lent by Howard University Gallery of Art 

42. Transcendental 1965 
watercolor 

22x30 

43. Untitled, Light Blue 1967 
acrylic 

22x30 

44. Untitled 1972 
acrylic 
22x30 

45. Atmospheric Effect #6 1972 

acrylic 

22x30 

46. Atmospheric Effect #8 1972 

acrylic 

22x30 

47. Atmospheric Effect #9 1972 

acrylic 

22x30 

48. Atmospheric Effect #10 1972 

acrylic 

22x30 

49. Atmospheric Effect #11 1972 

acrylic 

22x30 








